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EDITORIAL 


Our whole educational system is under fire. It has ever 
been under fire as it attempts to serve the public. But the 
menacing attacks are the more severe at this time when 
many allied social institutions have their very existence 
threatened. The individual makes his attack. The Wash- 
ington Star for September 8, 1933, stoops to publish an 
indictment against the public-school system. “I am sick 
and tired of all this . . . saving the public schools. Why 
should they be saved? . . .” The Journal of the National 
Education Association for November quotes the entire in- 
dictment. Such complaints of individuals mean little. But 
opposition becomes serious when the National Education 
Association inserted in its resolutions at the Chicago meet- 
ing last summer: “School expenditures, activities, and 
objectives are being systematically attacked by certain busi- 
ness and commercial interests and by organizations bearing 
such names as taxpayers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 
citizens’ committees.” The Chicago schools’ debacle is 
only one instance of the barbarous attacks upon our public 
schools. 

A simple little plant or a young tree is seriously injured 
by some accident or malicious enemy. Nature provides dis- 
position and strength to struggle strenuously for the preser- 
vation of life and the restoration of vitality. The same 
principle operates throughout animal life and social insti- 
tutions. 
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Teachers and éducational organizations throughout the 
country are amassing their strength to resist the attacks 
made upon their profession. Foremost among these is the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, ap- 
pointed in January 1933 by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This Commission appointed a board of approxi- 
mately five hundred regional consultants composed mainly 
of officers in national, State, and local educational organiza- 
tions and school systems. In this union of representatives 
from all parts of our country there is unquestioned strength. 

“A clean, forthright protest against the wreckers of 
public schools,” comes from this powerful organization of 
educational leaders, writes McAndrew in his monthly review 
of books. The appeal is for a more appreciative inter- 
pretation of education. ‘‘Undisciplined, uneducated human 
beings will perish amid the pitfalls of the civilization which 
the machine age is producing unless educaton comes to their 
rescue,” writes Chairman Norton of the Commission. Sup- 
port the schools! Have faith in our education! This 
obstinate resistance is according to nature; an expression 
of the will to live. Let this effort continue. THE JOURNAL 
wishes to do its part. 

But one aspect of the situation is liable to be over- 
looked. To what extent do lay organizations come to the 
rescue of the schools? The daily press reported that on 
October 10 at its convention in Washington the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a twelve-point educational 
program as its contribution to the protection of education. 
This is one instance. There are others. However, the 
comparative silence of the lay public in the presence of our 
educational crisis may gently but pointedly imply that this 
lay public is not so favorably impressed by the social ser- 
vice of our schools as to join in fighting its battles. Leaders 
in education may do well to encourage frank expression 
from those engaged in labor and in leisure; those in the 
home and in society. To this end this issue of THE JouR- 
NAL is committed. 

In the first article Arthur H. Carver of Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, presents the point of view of the employer 
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of labor. Victor A. Orlander, secretary of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, intended to present a challenge 
from laborers themselves, but President Roosevelt requisi- 
tioned his assistance at Washington, which forbade his 
article at this time. An appeal from the masses struggling 
for their very existence is presented by Paul Dengler, a 
leader in social and educational work in Austria. James S. 
Tippett writes books for children and presents their claims. 
Henry Harap is engaged in a study of a curriculum for 
service to increasing leisure hours. He contributes some 
of his “notes.” The last article, by Ruth H. MacClenathan, 
presents a simple procedure for a codperative study by 
teachers and parents. 

The editor for this issue has secured these articles in the 
hope of encouraging closer relationship between the school 
curriculum and social-industrial life. Each writer is re- 
sponsible for his own point of view. 

Junius L. MERIAM 









WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN DO FOR WORK- 
ERS IN INDUSTRY 


ARTHUR H. CARVER 


Supervisor of Training, Swift and Company 











Four or five years ago it would have been a relatively 
simple matter to have written an article on the subject 
“What the Public Schools Can Do for Workers in In- 
dustry.” At that time we were at the peak of a pros- 
perity almost unparalleled in American history—a false and 
illusory prosperity, but, nevertheless, one that, for the time 
being, made our industries hum with activity and offered 
employment to almost everybody who seriously wanted to 
find it. In public education we had certain very well-defined 
objectives, some of them a trifle hoary with age, perhaps, 
but, nevertheless, giving us a satisfied feeling that we knew 
where we were going and were, for the most part, on 
our way. 

There were murmurs and criticisms from many quar: 
ters. There were vague feelings that education was, in 
general, not articulating as smoothly as it should with busi- 
ness and industry; that neither our high schools nor our 
colleges were furnishing the kind of an environment that 
bore any close resemblance to the one in which their gradu- 
ates would find themselves plunged when school days were 
over; that, indeed, they were more often unfitting than 
fitting young men and women to take their places success- 
fully in the world of practical affairs. It was charged in 
some quarters that our high schools were judged too much 
by the success which they achieved in fitting a minority 
of their graduates to meet highly arbitrary and often 
rather absurd entrance requirements set up by colleges 
and universities which had little to offer those who entered 
their portals as students that would be of any real help 
to them in the business of living. It was the duty of the 
public schools, these critics contended, to educate all of 
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our youth and to pay equal attention to the needs of those 
who, whether from necessity or choice, were not destined 
to enjoy the advantages, such as they were, of higher 
education. 

Yet, by most people, those who said these things were 
regarded as being nothing more than the inevitable crape- 
hangers that are ever to be found in any nation where 
there is freedom of speech. They served a useful purpose 
by keeping education from getting into too much of a rut. 
Eternal scrutiny of our institutions prevents stagnation and 
acts as a spur to progress. The critics were, therefore, 
to be tolerated, even welcomed, but were not to be taken 
too seriously. After all, they had been educated in the 
same school system which they now condemned. If this 
system had developed in them the intellectual ability to 
detect and expose real weaknesses in itself, it must be a 
pretty good system after all. On the contrary, if they 
were merely indulging in the popular American pastime of 
finding fault, their caustic strictures were of little impor- 
tance. In either case, they were not worth getting excited 
about. 

And so we went along, for the most part, complacently 
indifferent to the fact that our social and economic order 
was rapidly heading for disaster and a collapse that might 
have been at least partially averted had the mass of people 
possessed a finer discrimination between the genuine and 
the shoddy in education. Commercialism had destroyed 
our perspective. Statisticians calculated the value of both 
a high-school and a college education in terms of the larger 
incomes which they supposedly enabled young men and 
women to earn. The idea of education for its value in 
the enrichment of living lacked advertising appeal. Voca- 
tional advisers and placement officers measured their suc- 
cess by the average salaries of those for whom they found 
positions rather than by the soundness of their results in 
getting young people into lines of work for which they 
were best fitted. Parents sent their children to schools 
and colleges primarily with the fond hope that they might 
escape the hardships which the parents themselves had 
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endured in earning a living, forgetting that, in the process 
of facing those hardships and meeting the obstacles that 
had to be surmounted largely by their own efforts, confi- 
dence and courage had been born in themselves, resource- 
fulness had been developed, and character had been 
achieved. The philosophy of living for service gave way 
to the more attractive philosophy of getting more for 
doing less. Perplexed, self-made business men presented 
the curious spectacle of looking with ill-concealed skepti- 
cism upon the value of a college education in business 
while at the same time they sent their own sons to college 
to acquire the education which they affected to despise. 

One by one, higher institutions of learning succumbed 
more to the hectic demand for the “practical” in education 
or else, in a few instances, leaned backward in pathetic 
efforts to keep faith with the traditions of Victorian cul- 
ure. On the one hand, once dignified universities granted 
time-honored degrees for graduation from vocational 
courses of every conceivable description ranging from tea- 
room to laundry management; on the other, a few stuck 
to their guns and resolutely refused to regard many worth- 
while subjects as cultural because they were not sufficiently 
useless. It was small wonder that most people became a 
little hazy in their notions of what constituted the real 
ends and aims of education. 

With those who protest that this picture is overdrawn 
we will not quarrel, observing only that the artist who 
desires his canvas to produce a true impression of the vivid 
landscape that he seeks to portray must often paint in 
bolder colors than nature herself employs. We freely 
admit that there were many educational institutions which 
honestly sought to steer a middle course despite the power- 
ful and contradictory influences that were brought to bear 
upon them. But there were few, indeed, that were able 
to hold steadfastly to their ideals and maintain their per- 
spective. Self-preservation forced them in most cases to 
participate, however reluctantly, in the mad scramble for 
students that characterized the age. 

Meanwhile, a too rapidly expanding American industry 
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was each year receiving into its ranks increasing numbers 
of recruits who were inadequately prepared in several im- 
portant respects to cope successfully with the serious prob- 
lems of adjustment which they had to meet. Passing 
abruptly from the highly artificial environment of the 
school, they plunged into the totally different environment 
of commerce and industry without possessing any accurate 
mental picture of the conditions which they would have to 
face. This picture, we hold, is one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of education to furnish. It is not merely that our 
schools and colleges were failing to do this; the fact is 
that they were presenting a picture which became pro- 
gressively more untrue to reality the longer the period of 
formal education was extended. As a consequence, we 
were confronted with the curious anomaly of having poverty- 
stricken children of unskilled wage earners leaving the 
seventh and eighth grades for “jobs” in factories or on 
the streets with a far better understanding of what to 
expect than had those from families in happier economic 
circumstances who continued through high school and col- 
lege. Why? Because they caught their picture from their 
parents and their own home life. It is far easier for the 
son of a pauper to start in where his father left off than 
it is for the son of a rich man. The former can begin his 
career at the bottom and it will seem just like home to him. 

The second respect in which our young recruits into the 
ranks of commerce and industry have been inadequately 
prepared concerns their lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental social and economic principles upon which all busi- 
ness rests. It is quite useless to attempt to excuse this 
ignorance by saying that sociology and economics are sub- 
jects far too difficult for the immature minds of grammar- 
school and even high-school students to grasp. Such a 
statement is doubtless true enough if we are thinking in 
terms of the abstract and sometimes highly pedantic text- 
books on these subjects whose authors so dearly love to 
avoid the use of a short word if they can find a long one 
that will do just as well. The fact is that the basic prin- 
ciples to which we refer are quite easily observed in and 
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deduced from commonplace events in the daily lives of boys 
and girls themselves. Indeed, young people are uncon- 
sciously making such deductions right along. The trouble 
is that, being without guidance in their thinking, they gen- 
eralize from too few particular cases, mistake false premises 
for true ones, and reason incorrectly to wrong conclusions. 
But these conclusions, such as they are, persist in their 
minds because they are the creation of their own brains. 
In reaching them, they have experienced the thrill of what 
James used to call the “shock of discovery,” and their whole 
attitude towards life in later years is distorted by them. 

We may as well cast aside once and for all the delusion 
that nobody is an economist unless he has made a formal 
study of the subject in college. The truth is that in these 
days every one is an economist (albeit many are very poor 
ones) in the sense that he has some sort of ideas on most 
of the fundamental economic relations of life. As a matter 
of fact, I think I have heard more discussions that were 
economic in their nature among loafers in barber shops 
than I have heard among the so-called intelligentsia. The 
conclusions reached in such discussions are usually incorrect 
and often dangerous because of the discontent and class 
hatred which they breed, but they are none the less real 
to those who make them. Much of this could be avoided 
if every boy and girl, while still in grade school, were 
made to understand the simple facts about how value is 
created, how prices are related to supply and demand, 
what capital is and how it always originates in personal 
sacrifice, how the natural resources of old mother earth 
are converted into usable wealth by the joint efforts of 
the laborer and capitalist brought together in a codpera- 
tive industrial team by some organizer who assumes the 
risk and manages the enterprise, and how the. interests 
of each member of this industrial team are, at least in 
some respects, mutual and, therefore, promoted by har- 
mony rather than by suspicion and antagonism. 

All of these concepts can be grasped by any reasonably 
intelligent pupil of the sixth grade if they are brought 
before him in the right way by a skillful teacher who is 
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able to draw freely upon concrete illustrative material taken 
from the familiar experiences of child life. Few teachers 
have the ability to do this sort of thing well. In the at- 
tempt to appeal to the youthful imagination in terms that 
the intelligence of childhood can grasp, the tendency is all 
too common to “talk down” to young people too much, 
thereby arousing their scorn and resentment. There are 
few things that a twelve-year-old boy detests more than 
to be talked to as if he was only nine or ten years old. By 
the same token, there is nothing that arouses his derision 
more certainly than to hear his teacher try to talk in terms 
of his everyday experience and slip up in her facts. 

We once witnessed a rather pathetic instance of the 
latter kind when a sixth-grade teacher was intent upon 
impressing on the minds of her pupils the value of per- 
sistent effort in the face of discouraging conditions. She 
chose to illustrate her point by a reference to football, in 
which she knew that the boys in her class were greatly 
interested. She had them all agog with excitement as she 
pictured dramatically the stubborn fight put up by a light, 
fast team against opponents who were far heavier and more 
experienced. As she reached the climax of her story, she 
told how the little quarterback broke a scoreless tie in the 
closing seconds of the game by recovering a fumble in 
the middle of the field and dashing a hundred yards to 
a touchdown. The snickers which immediately went around 
the room changed to a burst of derisive laughter as the 
fat boy—who was the dunce of the class but who did know 
his football—exploded with the indignant protest, “Aw 
nertz, he couldn’t run a hundred yards if he picked the 
ball up in the middle of the field!’ The point of an other- 
wise effective illustration was completely lost in the scorn 
of her pupils at her exhibition of ignorance. 

We have mentioned two respects in which our system 
of education has been inadequate in preparing youth to 
take its place in the world of practical affairs when the 
days of formal training in the classroom are over. But, 
in addition to the pupil’s ignorance of the environment he 
is about to enter and his lack of understanding of the 
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basic principles upon which the social and economic struc- 
ture of modern society is founded, there is yet another 
and perhaps even more important fault for which our 
present-day educational methods and set-up are partly re- 
sponsible. We refer to his skeptical and sometimes con- 
temptuous opinion of the ethics of American business. 
Most of what he may have had drilled into him about the 
“square deal’? in relations between employers and em- 
ployees, fair competition in industry, honest service, and 
business integrity is belied by what he sees all around him. 

It is true that much of this he sees in his relations with 
his home and the community in which he lives, so that it 
would he very unfair to attribute his dubious attitude to- 
wards ethical idealism in business wholly or even chiefly 
to defects in the educational system of which he is a product. 
Nevertheless, the school and college are the institutions 
with which his contacts have, up to this point in his life, 
been closest. It is in their environment that he has spent 
most of his time during the period when he is most im- 
pressionable. Much as we might wish to do so, we cannot 
escape the conviction that many of the things that he 
has experienced in this environment contribute towards if 
they do not actually create in him a settled belief that 
ethical ideals, however fine they may be in theory, are 
incompatible with the policies and practices which he must 
follow if he hopes to be successful in business. 

Now this is a grave charge which, unless it can be sub- 
stantiated, must inevitably bring down upon the head of 
him who makes it the righteous wrath of many fine people 
who have given their lives to devoted, conscientious service 
in American educational institutions. Let us look at the 
question, therefore, with open minds and see what evidence 
there is to support such a claim. We are willing to rest 
our case upon an unbiased appraisal of the experiences which 
the average young person has who passes through the 
public schools of any typical American community, espe- 
cially if that community is one of our large cities. The 
effect is even more pronounced if he continues his education 
through college. 
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From the beginning, such a young person finds himself 
in a miniature world in which values are more or less 
artificial and distorted and many curious anomalies exist 
against which his innate notions of fairness and justice 
rebel. In the end he generally comes to accept these as the 
normal phenomena of life and adjusts himself to them at 
the cost of blunted ideals and often a smoldering resent- 
ment against the insincerity of the social order within which 
he is imprisoned. He observes, for one thing, that his 
status with his teachers and fellow pupils depends in no 
small degree upon the social standing and business or politi- 
cal influence of his parents and family in the community. 
Many teachers will indignantly deny that this is true so 
far as their own attitude towards their pupils is con- 
cerned; but, if they will honestly submit themselves to stern 
self-examination, there are few who will not have to admit 
that they spend more time and care in grading and disci- 
plining the children of some parents than of others because 
of a lurking fear or sense of what is expedient from the 
standpoint of their own personal popularity and success. 

The pupil soon observes also that scholastic honors and 
distinctions are awarded far more on the basis of natural 
endowment than on the extent to which he has made the 
most of his opportunities. ‘Common sense tells him that 
the student with a 70 per cent brain who, by dint of earnest 
application of his limited natural ability to his studies, 
earns grades that will average 80 per cent is far more de- 
serving of credit and has acquired far more from his edu- 
cation that will be useful in later life than the student with 
a 95 per cent brain who, because of brilliant intelligence, 
secures grades of 90 per cent without half trying. Yet it 
is the latter who gets the prizes and wins the public ap- 
plause at the graduation exercises. A boy does not have 
honors heaped upon him because nature has made him the 
tallest member of his class. Why should they be heaped 
upon him because nature has endowed him with superior 
intelligence? The boy has nothing to do with it in either 
case. Small wonder that he ultimately faces life with 
the conviction that the cards are stacked in favor of some 
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and against others and that his own success will depend 
chiefly upon factors over which he has no control. 

There are other inconsistencies in the grading practices 
of most schools that bewilder him. Because of poor in- 
struction in the common schools or lack of natural ability 
in mathematics, let us say, he finds when he enters high 
school that algebra is a very difficult subject for him to 
master. Conscious of his limitations, he sets to work with 
might and main to overcome them. His very low grade 
of September steadily improves as the year goes on until 
he is getting better than 90 per cent in May and June and 
really understands the subject. His brilliant fellow class- 
mate starts off excellently because the subject is easy for 
him, loafs along week after week, and finishes by barely 
passing the subject in the closing months of the school 
year. Yet the average grades in algebra are the same for 
the two boys at the end of the year! Which of the two 
knows more about the subject? Which of the two de- 
serves the greater credit? Every teacher is familiar with 
such cases. 

Such things as this instill in young people the idea that 
society does not reward intrinsic worth and that there are 
short-cuts to success that are more effective than hard work 
if one can only be clever enough to learn how to take ad- 
vantage of them. They conclude that conscientious effort 
is all right, but good showmanship gets one farther; so 
does playing up to the whims and prejudices of their 
superiors, provided it is done skillfully. Such ideas are 
likely to stay with them in later life. 

By no means are all of these demoralizing influences 
confined to the classroom. As he reaches high-school age, 
our young man reads the local newspapers and hears the 
current gossip. He finds that politics often play a promi- 
nent part in local school affairs. Not infrequently does 
he felt scant respect for the local school board. He sees 
incompetent teachers and principals holding their jobs 
through political influence; observes others who are more 
capable being removed for political reasons; hears charges 
of extravagance and graft in the expenditure of school 
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funds for buildings and equipment; learns that janitors 
are often paid more than teachers, possibly because the 
former are unionized and the latter are not; and, in these 
days, sometimes find that even the modest salaries that 
his teachers are supposed to receive are unpaid because 
of lack of funds although all sorts of wasteful expendi- 
tures are being charged against other departments of the 
local government. On public occasions he hears much about 
what he owes to the community for the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for free education with which it provides him, only 
to learn sooner or later that the palatial high school which 
he has attended was built with money raised from the issue 
of long-term bonds, the principal of which he and his fellow 
pupils will some day be obliged to pay off. Again we ask, 
is it any wonder that he listens to much that he is told 
about ethics in business with his tongue in his cheek? 

What can our educational institutions do for those who 
enter commerce and industry? They can do a great deal 
if they have the vision to understand the real problems that 
face us in these turbulent times and the wise and courageous 
leadership necessary to meet them. Specifically, we sug- 
gest the following: 


1. They can perform a great public service by putting the emphasis 
upon the value of education as a means of making life a broader, richer, 
more wholesome experience instead of upon its supposed influence in 
enabling people to earn more money with less work. 


2. They should reduce the enormous economic waste that now results 
from the difficult transition from the environment of the school to the 
environment of business by bringing business men and educators to- 
gether so that they may understand each other’s problems better and 
jointly work out means whereby the disillusionment of youth will become 
unnecessary and the adjustment to the conditions of practical life more 
simple. 

3. They should reorganize their curricula so as to make them more 
flexible in meeting the needs of those who enter business, eliminate 
subjects that at present have little value that is either cultural or prac- 
tical, place more emphasis upon those fundamentals that have the broad- 
est application to everyday life, and introduce before the compulsory 
age limit has been reached some simple instruction in the basic economic 
and sociological principles upon which modern society rests. Instruction 
of this type should continue until the end of the high-school course has 
been reached and will require the development of new text material 
and a special teaching technique. 
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4. They should revise outworn systems of grading so as to reward 
achievement in proportion to ability and opportunity rather than the 
possession of natural endowments of superior intelligence for which pupils 
deserve no credit whatever. Mere proficiency in any subject can and 
should be recognized in a different way, but its importance should always 
be made secondary to that of the development of studious habits, thor- 
oughness, accurate thinking, and complete use of such mental powers as 
each pupil possesses. 

5. They should abolish all fraternities and other school organizations 
that tend to create class distinctions based upon wealth and social stand- 
ing in the community, thereby avoiding the promotion of class antag- 
onisms that are bound to carry over into later life. Only such extra- 
curricular activities should be permitted as tend to recognize merit 
wherever it exists, to foster codperation, and to break down the barriers 
that separate pupils into cliques regardless of what these barriers may be. 

6. They should wage a persistent and determined warfare against 
the introduction of politics into our public schools and insist upon keep- 
ing favoritism, graft, and extravagance out of every phase of their 
management. Such warfare can never be fully successful in perma- 
nently achieving its ends, but it can, at least, make clear to the rising 
generation that evils of this kind do not pass unchallenged. 

7. They should furnish youth with a continuous example of con- 
scientious public service by operating efficiently, yet with due regard to 
economy, in the use of funds raised by public taxation. The tendency 
which has recently appeared in some quarters to resist obstinately any 
curtailment of school budgets during the current financial depression 
is greatly to be deplored. 

8. They should clarify the confusion that exists in the public mind 
by sinking petty differences of opinion and uniting upon some simple 
definition of the legitimate ends and aims of education and so restore 
a confidence in educational leadership that is at present becoming 
conspicuous by its absence. 


Carrying out such a program is a task of tremendous 
difficulty, but in the end it must be done if American institu- 
tions are to survive. We as a nation are passing through 
the most critical stage in our history. We are paying right 
now not only for our deliberate sins but also for our stu- 
pidity. We are paying only a small part of the price that 
will have to be paid. We are leaving to succeeding genera- 
tions an appalling legacy of unsolved political, economic, 
and social problems. It is too late to avoid the conse- 
quences now. The least we can do is to give to our youth 
the best preparation we are able to give them to meet 
the issues of the future with courage and faith in the essen- 
tial soundness of American principles and traditions. 





THE CRISIS OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 


Pau. L. DENGLER 


Director, Austro-American Institute of Education, Vienna 


By general consensus of opinion, the end of the World 
War marked the beginning of a new era in the Austrian 
schools. This rebirth from within had its origin and its 
cause far back in the old times, but the well-established 
world of old days and the old beliefs of the monarchy did 
not favor the bringing about of any radical educational 
changes. The cultivation of an all-round personality 
through a liberal education was the aim of higher Austrian 
secondary education in prewar days. The educational phil- 
osophy of the nation was still based on the ideas of the 
early nineteenth century and its neohumanism. It is true 
that it was in smaller degrees that the personality of the 
growing individual was sought to be developed. An ac- 
cumulaion of knowledge had been put into the schools and 
the passing successfully of all kinds of papers, tests, and 
examinations became the proof of intellectual ability and 
readiness for leadership. Latin and Greek were the basic 
subjects of such education, not only for the cultural values 
attainable in the classics, but principally for the mental 
discipline which they offered. The necessary discipline of 
the spirit cannot be better achieved than by the study of 
the classics; so educators in our part of the world believed 
and, to some extent, still do. Similar was the general 
consensus in England, France, Italy, and in practically all 
countries of European culture. 

The tremendous progress in discoveries and inventions 
since 1900 made it necessary, however, to give to the sciences 
an important place in the curriculum. A larger number 
of higher secondary schools without the old neohumanism 
but with emphasis on the natural sciences and modern lan- 
guages came into existence. These schools, however, were 
socially not as acceptable. It still remained the smart 
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thing to attend the “Gymnasium” for children who had to 
consider their future prestige in society. 

How about the sons and daughters of the humbler people 
in those days? They received a general high-school training 
which was not entirely intended for immediate and direct 
practical application. Elementary education in Austria was 
not merely vocational; there was some effort to give an 
all-round education. The Austrian laws for popular edu- 
cation were, at that time, considered as model laws in 
Europe. But the limit was rather narrowly drawn. A 
number of facts were carefully consolidated and were to 
be passively accepted by the pupil. No special effort was 
made to create in the young mind an attitude for further 
learning and improvement. The spirit of research and 
investigation and the inquisitive and critical mind was not 
encouraged and not even desired. The stress was laid on 
passive acceptance and memorizing. 

It is generally understood in democratic countries that 
in Austria or Germany it was formerly impossible for a 
poor child to enter the higher educational system of the 
country. This is not true. There was, however, little 
desire for doing so on the part of the poorer classes. They 
were not concerned about social prestige but rather sought 
to finish the educational process as soon as possible and to 
find a job, which would relieve their parents from giving 
them financial support. Once enrolled in the elementary 
type of education there was little or practically no chance 
of changing one’s mind and of joining the élite which 
speeded up through the Gymnasium or lycée for reaching 
the university doors. The professional studies thus re- 
mained reserved mainly for the social élite of the country. 

It is quite evident that such a state of society based on 
the old traditions, as venerable as they might be, coming 
down to our world from the Middle Ages, was considered 
utterly out of date by the socialistic groups of Austria. 
Yet they were so small in number that they could not ex- 
ercise any important influence for bringing about a change 
in the system. After the breakdown of the old régime, 
the old school and its ideals were immediately challenged 
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and bitterly fought by socialism, which had suddenly won 
the support of a two-thirds majority of the citizens in 
Austria’s capital, Vienna. 

The life at the front demanding equal sacrifices from rich 
and poor in a fight for a common cause brought about in 
the trenches of England and France similar ideas, and the 
conviction that the old-time curriculum and organization of 
schools were out of date became general. The dual theory 
of active training for research in the higher and passive 
acceptance of facts in the lower classes seemed to perpetu- 
ate the separation of the nation’s children into two different 
worlds. For in England and France, too, there was the 
academic world with all its lure and beauty, and there was 
the humbler one of the masses. This seems to be intoler- 
able now and it is held that all children should be given 
equal opportunities. 

Proposals to bring closer together both educational in- 
stitutions of Austria, the higher and the lower, were 
conceived and laid before the Austrian Parliament soon 
after the war. The socialist deputies went even so far as 
to propose a complete fusion of education up to a certain 
age, usually fourteen. They felt that this would give a 
chance to every child, regardless of the class or corner of 
the country he might come from, how poor he might be, or 
. how untrained his mind, finally to go to the university. 
Socialist educators of Austria tried, in the Vienna schools, 
an experiment of a unified curriculum for all children up 
to the age of fourteen. The plan was carried out in quite 
a number of Viennese high schools and was widely dis- 
cussed all over the nation. The western countries of Europe 
also considered introducing such a unified school, doing 
away once and forever with the division into a small cul- 
tural élite and an overwhelming majority the masses denied 
training on leaving high school and strictly limited as to 
future possibilities. A new wave of conservatism, how- 
ever, soon halted in England and France the projects of 
unification of the school system. How much more the 
countries in which revolutions had taken place embraced 
this new scheme! Russia before all, but also Germany. 
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Everywhere that socialism came into control of the public - 


school the new ideas were made fundamentals of the re- 
forms. The stronger the political power of socialism was, 
the more radical the changes. In southern Germany, where 
the Catholic church still remained a considerable power 
after the war, the old curriculum was less challenged than 
in the radical north, in Berlin or Hamburg. 

It is easily understood that new education in Austria 
became closely associated with the political radicalism of 
Vienna. Curriculum organization, teaching methods, 
teacher training, and other matters were guided by the 
socialistic aim to gain complete control over the country. 
The discussion left the realm of educational thought and 
entered, to its detriment, the political arena. The struggle 
went on for years, and its issue as an educational matter 
always depended on the political strength of friend and 
enemy. It has come to an acute stage through the com- 
plete change in the political structure of Austria in these 
last months. 

Why was the humanistic ideal so strongly opposed from 
the beginning by the newcomers who only were concerned 
about the future of the children of the people? First, they 
disliked the humanistic ideal because it had belonged to a 
world in which the masses had lived in ignorance (in some 
countries, not Austria, in a real state of slavery), while 
a small élite enjoyed leisure and benefited from a life of 
aesthetic culture reserved exclusively for them. If class 
privilege was not quite the case in Austria, as I have said 
above, the prevention of it served as a powerful slogan 
for the socialist-democrats in their violent speeches. They 
asked for complete abolishment of class privilege in Aus 
trian education and the removal of a dead humanistic ideal, 
a relic of a dead old world. 

Then, second, the new leaders of the masses of Austrian 
workers suddenly coming into the limelight of educational 
leadership adored ‘‘science.” ‘“This is the machine age,” 
they said. The faith in the human mind, in its ability and 
capacity to discover even the lost secrets of the universe 
and to make them docile servants of the human race, was 
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so strong that it almost became a religious belief in itself. 
The Russian example shows Marxism to be for the men- 
tally materialistic; an antireligious person worships science 
as a new modern religion. How much space could there 
be left for the study of Greek and Latin civilizations dat- 
ing so far back and based on such different principles? The 
position of the manual worker in this modern world, who 
needs the classics less than anybody else, was particularly 
stressed in the Vienna school-reform plan. Only gradually 
the intellectual worker was given a not quite equal place 
in the economic process which reflected itself in textbooks, 
curricula, and in the whole of teacher training. The con- 
servative force of the country was strong enough to pre- 
vent a complete overturn into a unified school curriculum. 
By way of compromise, both kinds of secondary education, 
the lower and the higher, were preserved, the difference 
from old times being that easy transfer was provided for 
the gifted child during the whole period of compulsory 
school attendance. 

How does it happen that fifteen years after her estab- 
lishment the new Republic of Austria has come to a serious 
crisis of new education, a crisis in the apparent existence 
which everybody, even the fervent promoters of new edu- 
cation, admits ? 

Apparently this critical situation of new education is 
due to the disappointment in the practical achievements 
as far as the establishment of standard methods and edu- 
cational results are concerned. This is true for both lower 
1 and higher educational institutions. The strong belief of 
y postwar educators in the individual (of “every” indi- 
‘ vidual) if it is placed within the right surroundings has lost 
, much of its force. More and more it appears that nature 
herself distributes her gifts very haphazardly here and 





n there. Some receive them and some do not, and the most 
: splendid efforts of a gifted teacher may be wasted on an 
average individual. 

id Furthermore, no tools and no methods could be worked 
se 


out by which an average teacher could be enabled to apply 
the new educational principles to an average group of chil- 
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dren. But if the thought of innate fundamental inequality 
of man is true, how about the principle of one democratic 
and unified school for all? It then seems that the twofold 
educational system was fundamentally right; the short- 
coming then was due to the fact that the solution was more 
or less a social and not an intellectual one. Even radical 
thinkers necessarily begin to believe again in dividing the 
schools of the nation into one category for leaders and 
another for followers. 

That the educational crisis in Austria is deeply influenced 
and accentuated by the economic depression scarcely needs 
special mention. When sixty children are seated in a class- 
room where thirty at the maximum should be, when able 
teachers are dismissed because there is no space in the 
state budget for them, when severe privations oppress those 
who are allowed to go on teaching when there is little or no 
money for material equipment, then one can expect but little 
enthusiasm for keen innovations. The economic situation 
of school teachers all over the world is more pitiable than 
words can explain. To describe their sufferings goes far 
beyond my knowledge of the English language. 

Last but not least, the change in the educational beliefs 
of my country has been brought about by the philosophy of 
Fascism which surrounds us in the North, South, and East. 
Fascism in Italy, Germany, and Hungary, our neighboring 
countries, has necessarily had an immediate effect on the 
Austrian people. Marxism as an international fighting or- 
ganization of the poorer classes first for equality and second 
for complete control is more and more considered to be on 
the wrong track. National socialism of the German type 
is strong in Austria. It looks for a new solution of the 
problem of educating the leaders, as well as the masses of 
the people. It aims towards a complete change of the 
public-school curriculum. The future development of this 
movement which has got so strong a hold on the Austrian 
mind is still quite uncertain. One characteristic of it that 
differs so much from Marxism is that it places the conflict 
between the élite and the mass, the rich and the poor, right 
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within the nation itself. The structural change of the 
Austria to come is thus no more expected from without by 
a world revolution of the suppressed ones who unite against 
their suppressors regardless of creed, race, color, or nation. 

Certainly the present public-school curriculum of Austria 
will have to pass a serious test in days to come. It will 
soon be asked: How far has the postwar generation of 
educators (being so proud of their achievements and ap- 
praising them so loudly) been able to break down the 
spiritual barriers between the children of the nation in the 
school? How far has the curriculum been transformed to 
suit the needs of the masses? Have the theories of pro- 
gressive education really brought “life” into the school? 
Has there been any progress since the old régime? It cer- 
tainly would be unjust to condemn everything which has 
been done as the new radicalism is inclined to do. 

It seems, however, to be a fact that not only has the ideal 
of new education not been achieved in those fifteen years, 
but that it has not even been clearly conceived and suc- 
cessfully pursued! It is not too much of a comfort to state 
that we Austrians find the public-school curriculum chal- 
lenged all over Europe. What has been done was a rather 
weak compromise between the old and the new by inserting 
the new into the old here and there. Therefore, the grow- 
ing general disappointment in new education. 

Certainly Austrian, educators are facing a greater task 
today than ever before To what degree the classics, with 
their manifold influences on the greatness and the achieve- 
ments of our civilization in the past, will be maintained in 
the schools of the future can only be guessed at today. The 
trends of Fascist thought are pointedly directed towards 
the nation’s own past and the consciousness of its very 
foundations. It seems, therefore, likely that the new intel- 
lectual élite of Austria will be made more conscious than 
ever of the forces which formed the genius of her nation 
in the past and brought about the creative achievements of 
her great men. I personally would be disappointed to miss 
entirely the eternal thoughts of that classical world which 
has formed my own mind during the days of youth. 
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But classics or not is not the main problem. In public 
mass education everything seems to be in utter confusion. 
Only one fact is clear to all: that the present curriculum 
does not satisfy anybody any more. The masses in despair 
today cannot look upon that school as one which gives them 
what they need. There has been much hope but little 
fulfillment. School has not taught the children of the 
nation what they long for, nor how to make right use of 
their leisure, nor has it even been able to provide them 
with jobs to which they are entitled by fundamental and 
undeniable rights. 

This is the double task set before educators in Austria 
as before educators the world over; to find a way which 
gives the future world new leaders and to give a new 
adequate education to the followers. 





A CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
James S. TipPETT 


A child’s first concern, although, of course, he could not 
put it into words nor does he designedly think much about 
it, is to understand what this curious world is saying to 
him. That is a mighty concern, not ended until life ends 
or until he has developed prejudices and convictions which 
close his senses to new or changing conditions. It seeks 
to interpret what people say and do to him and to each 
other. It seeks to give place and pattern to an environ- 
ment, always pressing upon him and often confusing. It 
seeks to arrive at last at a satisfying design for life, al- 
though much of the cloth is woven before he becomes even 
remotely conscious that any design will show. The design 
which finally emerges is his education, the result of his 
concern, gropingly followed or consciously directed, to un- 
derstand whatever he meets. 

It is significant that the child is born plastic, a mass of 
nerves, flesh, and bones, capable of growth into a network 
of connections between nerve fibers and into a mechanism 
muscularly codrdinated. Feeding and sleeping, kicking and 
crowing, turning his head and reaching towards the light, 
he grows into crawling and walking and talking. Little 
by little his nerve connections are made. Day by day 
his physical possibilities take on form and stature. Gradu- 
ally from chaos, void except for inherited capacity for 
development, he advances into an individual with an ever 
increasing accumulation of learnings necessary for the suc- 
cessful continuation of his life. This process is continuous. 
Unremitting care is essential for the right direction of all 
his vital activity, likely as it is to follow almost any path. 
This expert guidance is necessary if at the end the child 
is to have character and personality at all suited to the 
line of his natural inheritance and to the huge and bustling 
world about him. 

The fact that education is, willy-nilly, unceasing from 
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the child’s first cry until his last adult gasp makes heavy 
demands upon any person who comes into contact with the 
child along the way. What parents do and say, what rela- 
tives and friends and even chance acquaintances do and 
say, what the home and the community are like at once 
begin to affect the child’s attitudes and the meanings which 
he attaches to things and the interchange of ideas. It is 
this consideration which insists that parental education 
cannot be neglected if childhood education is to be right 
and effective in the highest individual and social sense. It 
is this consideration, too, which is bringing into the wise 
program of childhood education the nursery school and 
kindergarten. These are agencies which make expert guid- 
ance possible at an early period. It is fatal to wait until 
the age of six to begin the building of proper attitudes 
and meanings, assuming that education is to be thought of 
as more than the teaching of reading, writing, and other 
formal skills, or the amassing of textbook information. 
Real education does not wait for formal school training. 

The proper starting point for that education about which 
anything can be done is the normal active life of the child 
He likes to run and jump and chase. He likes to construct, 
to make things. He dramatizes and gives meaning to his 
play life. He is constantly seeking to satisfy his curiosity, 
exploring and discovering and questioning. The richness 
of his education depends upon the richness with which he 
does all these things. 

Babies have at last been freed of swaddling clothes and 
confining bands and long hampering clothes. They can 
use their arms and legs. Wise parents give them every 
opportunity for the development of their muscles. At the 
seashore, in the yard, in the park, and even in apartment 
houses this freedom to exercise is apparent. Wise parents, 
having provided opportunities for free exercise, keep away 
from too much assistance or direction. The child is allowed 
to become physically independent. A thoughtful teacher in 
the preschool or any school follows the same procedure. 
She provides ladders to climb, boxes to stack and mount, 
boards to set on blocks and to walk, sand in which to bur- 
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row, and space in which to run and chase. A vacant lot 
in which to leap and run, an old apple tree which can be 
climbed and from whose limbs one can swing and hang 
furnish untold possibilities for stretching muscles and for 
finding out about one’s physical make-up. Society in gen- 
eral and schools in particular ought to see to it that more 
such apparatus and the time to use it freely is supplied to 
the growing child. Then the director of play, intelligently 
concerned for the child’s development, keeps away from 
too much direction, standing ready only to help the timid 
child to find himself or to offer suggestions to all for more 
meaningful play activities. Too much direction and too 
much organization of play activities stop educative growth. 
The child who tumbles and rolls, who jumps and falls, who 
climbs and swings is finding himself. He learns to manipu- 
late his muscles to suit his needs. The one who waits 
always upon direction becomes an automaton, having no 
physical-play plans for himself and not knowing his capa- 
bilities. Education for childhood means setting childhood 
free to find itself and then helping when the need arises. 

Interest in construction soon shows itself as a part of 
the activity through which the child learns control over 
materials. Piling blocks for a tower soon to be knocked 
over, making a place out of boxes or blocks in which to 
sit or lie, modeling mudpies or clay dishes, building a pen 
or house of sticks, sewing a doll’s dress, making a home 
for a pet; these are early and continuing manifestations of 
the absorbing interest that the child has in making things 
with his hands. Elaborate materials are not necessary. 
Neither are perfect tools. But some kinds of materials and 
some kinds of tools, those suited to the particular stage of 
growth, are necessary if growth in understanding an en- 
vironment and its content are expected. These must find 
a place as accompaniments to education for childhood, 
both in the home, on the playground, and in the school. 
They are a real part of the child’s normal growing life. 
Nothing can take the place of putting an idea into prac- 
tice through constructing a counterpart of it. The child 
gets an idea of a boat. He makes one and clarifies his 
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idea. He makes a house for his dolls and puts in furni- 
ture which he has designed, often crude to be sure, but 
always after that his conception of a home has more mean- 
ing for him. He builds a bookcase for his own book treas- 
ures and they become still greater treasures. As the mem- 
bers of any society gain more leisure time, these first 
efforts at putting ideas into form through the use of tools 
and materials will have a growing significance for a more 
profitable use of that leisure. Again, as in physical play, 
the understanding educator will stand ready to suggest 
additional constructive ventures and to help raise stand- 
ards of workmanship when that is desirable. 

Attending upon the active play life and the various 
avenues of constructive expression of the child is an urge 
to dramatize what he does. Not only does he chase and 
run. He is an Indian or a racing automobile. As he climbs 
and swings he is a sailor or an acrobat. He rides stick 
horses and becomes a wild cowboy or a kicking, plunging 
mustang. His physical movement is every moment alive 
with dramatic possibilities. So, too, it is with the things he 
makes. Under some spreading tree he lays out a play 
farm, with sticks for fences and stones for houses and 
animals. Then he becomes a farmer and in dramatic play 
lives the life of one, driving his cows to pasture, plowing 
his fields, and taking his produce to market. Having con- 
structed a boat or train he becomes the captain or the 
engineer and speeds away to distant lands, limiting his 
imaginative traveling only because of his limited knowledge 
of places to go. Sometimes his construction finds a place 
in his life only to serve this dramatic impulse. What he 
makes is for the purpose of make-believe. Physical play 
and constructive invention, of course, may serve real pur- 
poses, not imaginative at all, but always the child pictures 
himself in connection with the world he is making and 
feeling. What he did here or there and what he caused 
some one else to do are constantly in the forefront of his 
thinking. 

Through this dramatic urge the child is building up 
meanings for everything. Through its direction the most 
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telling of all effects for richness in the educative process 
can be secured. Wherever the child is, this dramatic life 
goes on. Insistently it has forced recognition of itself so 
that now a school which takes itself seriously as a forma- 
tive force for education finds many occasions to allow the 
dramatic reliving of experiences gained either in or out of 
its rooms. Children in understanding homes, in well- 
planned kindergartens, or even much higher classes drama- 
tize city life or home activities or the customs of other 
people or the work of the world. They play physically 
and constructively and dramatically and out of all this 
the pattern for the web of their lives is woven. Time is 
required to live thus fully and to accumulate meanings in 
things and ideas so richly. Side by side with the demand 
for time to grow is the need for wise and expert direction. 
To help a child see make-believe as make-believe and 
reality as reality, to assist him to assemble significant 
meanings from absorbing childlike activity are demands 
made upon every educator. 

Weaving in and out of the child’s play life is the con- 
stant attempt he makes to satisfy his curiosity. He wants 
to know this and that. He is constantly exploring. If 
sympathetically helped through opportunities for observa- 
tion in many different environments, the natural world 
about him, the practical world of machines, the wonder 
realm of people and ideas, he has already, before the age 
at which he goes formally to school, become a feeling, 

thinking individual. He has seen meaning in much of 
what at first seemed a confused mass of things about him. 
Little by little he gathers the material for the pattern of his 
life with whatever understanding of it he can assimilate. 

Not the less essential for his continued growth into 
ripened understanding and thought is an ever increasing 
store of experience. All schools must take this seriously 
to heart. The walls of the classrooms must not shut out 
all the thought-provoking world in which he has played 
and worked and learned. Even if they wish, they cannot 
make of him a strictly academic mechanism. As soon as 
he gets beyond them, his vivid life of exploring and attach- 
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ing meanings begins. The schoolroom must become a 
replica of rich living if it is to affect him in any way except 
most narrowly. There he must continue his playing, his 
constructing, his dramatizing, and his satisfying of a grow- 
ing curiosity, and he must do this in a far more significant 
way because teachers have been or can be trained to give 
him the most expert help. 

‘The child’s experience is enlarged and should be con- 
stantly and increasingly enlarged through social contacts. 
To play, to work, and to explore in company with others 
of his own age and range of interests gives him a real 
knowledge of his own capabilities. A group of children 
of about the same social age, which means ability to get 
on together in group undertakings and at the same time 
to have the possibility for evaluating properly individual 
effort, will develop forward-looking mental attitudes, sound 
work habits, and appreciation for the meaning of the 
demands which a society makes upon its members. This 
should not be understood to undervalue the contacts which 
a child needs to make with less mature as well as more 
mature members of the social order. Those, too, should 
receive attention. But of primary importance is the pro- 
vision for experiences in connection with others whose point 
of view he can understand. 

It is a hopeful sign for more wholesome education for 
childhood when from the home and from the school the 
children make excursions into their environment. Some 
item of curiosity to be satisfied or some need for expan- 
sion sets the excursion going. Under informed leadership 
the children see with knowing eyes. They bring back en- 
larged vision with greater understanding and, in addi- 
tion, stimulation for further observation and exploration. 
The child may go daily on errands to the grocery store, 
he may often pass a building in course of construction, 
he may follow a woodland path every time he goes to a 
neighbor’s house, and he may have failed to make a single 
contact with the environment. No significant meanings 
may emerge. He needs the guidance of some one who 
knows how to point to him what he sees and what he 
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wants to know. ‘This is the difference between simply 


” 


learning for himself, or “gutter education,” and learning 
under wise direction. In either case, he does add to his 
education. In the latter case, the likelihood for educa- 
tion ending in a finer life pattern is more assured. 

The child at first plays and constructs and explores on 
a level where books play no part. But in order to provide 
for full living and many-sided interests, the accumulated 
racial background, as it has been recorded in books, must 
be delved into and fitted into its rightful place of adding 
more meaning to experiences. The need for mastery of 
certain skills such as reading arises. Out of the wealth 
of past experience and the need for interpretation of new 
experiences the child comes fresh and eager to the con- 
quest. The greatest of all demands which is made upon 
the leader of childhood is for extended and significant ex- 
periences out of which the need for mastery of techniques 
will take form. Such a conception relegates technical 
equipment and accumulated information to their rightful 
place. They are handmaidens serving a master of devel- 
oping experiences and of widening life interests. 

Much useless time is spent in schools in acquiring skills 
for which the child has no present need and for which 
the adult will find scant use. Adult accomplishments and 
adult standards color too much the school requirements 
loaded on the child. Formal elementary education, carried 
on in reputable schools, can be appallingly ludicrous. Worst 
of all it can, and far too often is, wasteful of active human 
energy. The child is eager to learn. Plump him into 
something to learn is the motto of formal school educa- 
tion. But that is forgetting that his eagerness comes from 
his absorbing concern with affairs which have meaning for 
him. Sunday schools often wonder at the ineffectiveness 
of their teaching of great and significant truths. Teachers 
of citizenship are concerned at the lack of it when they 
judge the quality and direction of their teaching by life 
as it is reflected in daily newspapers and on city streets 
and country highways. The difficulty can be pointed out 
easily and unerringly. The child has too soon been forced 
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to consider adult experiences and their meanings. His own 
experiences have not brought him to the level of those 
about which he is urged to think. He can in consequence 
give only lip service to such matters, no matter how impor- 
tant adults think them, and develops probably entirely 
warped, if any, points of view concerning them. Huge 
masses of information, logically arranged and heatedly 
presented, have been thrust upon him. For the moment 
only he stores them in his mind. They have no favorable 
effect upon him as a thinking being for they have not had 
and cannot have a place in life as he must live it. Infor- 
mation and skills are valuable when they serve a vital 
present purpose. Although learned to the point of mas- 
tery, as they easily can be, they are sloughed off at the 
first opportunity if they do not serve some purpose which 
the learner can well define for himself. Something from 
his experience which he does find valuable because it serves 
a purpose or meets a need he feels is soon substituted. 
Today the lack:of sound character in many quarters, the 
lack of an enlightened citizenship, the lack of people pre- 
pared to use in a worthy way the leisure they may have 
are generally lamented. Formal education as it has been 
practised and informal education as it has grown have 
tended to make rifts in character and in citizenship just 
because, in the one case, they have dwelt upon meanings, 
no matter how significant or useful they are for adults, at 
a time when children could not comprehend or use them 
and, in the second case, have allowed vitiating influences 
to go on unchecked. The child, in both cases, has developed 
the pattern of his life without understanding and without 
wise direction. 

Education for childhood must take the child as he comes 
into the world. It must help him to realize in all direc- 
tions his possibilities. It must, through his interests in 
play and constructing and dramatizing and satisfying his 
curiosity, lead him into richer and broader interests. It 
must help him gain skills and information which will help 
when he finds them significant. It must keep itself con- 
stantly upon his level and be ready always to guide him 
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into the next steps of his development. It must not make 
itself piecemeal, seeking to lodge in compartments in the 
child mind. Education goes on and on and each item of 
it finds a place for itself. The place it finds and the mean- 
ing it has can be affected by wise, constant, and growing 
guidance which looks first at the one to be guided. 











PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR LEISURE 


Henry Harap 


Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University 


INTRODUCTION 


The trend towards the reduction in the working week 
had been evident for some time prior to the recent national 
legislation on the subject. Wolman and Peck estimate 
that in the last fifty years the normal work week has de- 
creased by twenty hours. The average forty-eight-hour 
week of the predepression period is destined to decrease 
sharply to a thirty-five or forty-hour week, if not less. 
The age-long dream of an abundant leisure is about to come 
true, an unexpected gift of the technological epoch in 
industry. 

Wallace B. Donham in Business Adrift points out that 
the demand for security, self-respect, and leisure must be 
met by better business and governmental planning to assure 
steady employment, shorter working hours, and adequate 
real wages. Without a plan for an enrichment of the 
creative activities and recreational habits of the people, 
self-respect and satisfying leisure are unattainable. The 
teachers of the nation, therefore, face the tremendous chal- 
lenge of the impending new leisure. 

Nearly all educational analyses of the major fields of 
life include leisure. From an economic point of view sev- 
eral investigators estimate that the cost of recreation is 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent of the national income. 
Nevertheless, a complete program of education for leisure, 
organized and developed, is still generally lacking. 

The recreational policy of the American school is bound 
to undergo considerable change in the next few years. It 
is worth considering whether leisure studies will attain a 
departmental status parallel with the social studies, health 
studies, etc. Any functional reorganization of the school 
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into departments based on major fields of life, such as 
proposed by Bobbitt, Charters, Watson, Lomax, would 
undoubtedly include leisure or recreation. Such a socio- 
logical organization of the curriculum would bring about 
a better balance among home life, citizenship, economic life, 
health, leisure as studies in the curriculum: Furthermore, 
it would ensure an adequate allotment of school time to 
recreational activities. The proposed reorganization, if 
it comes at all, will come very slowly. In the meantime, 
in building curricula of schools and individual programs of 
pupils, the administrator will have to allot an increased 
amount of time to those existing subjects which are pre- 
dominantly recreational in their function. What portion 
of the total curriculum shall be assigned to leisure? Shall 
it be one fourth, one fifth, one sixth? Nobody knows. 

We have suggested that the curriculum as a whole should 
be balanced. It is also important that a certain amount 
of recreational symmetry should be maintained in design- 
ing the individual leisure course for the individual pupil. 
We suggest what is perhaps an oversimplified formula: 
No pupil should be permitted to complete his formal school- 
ing until he has developed at least one intellectual hobby, 
one aesthetic hobby, one physical hobby, and one handi- 
craft. This suggestion will be elaborated later on, although 
the analysis will not be classified in exactly the same way. 

The objectives of leisure will have to be studied compre- 
hensively. At the present time it might be worth while to 
make a synthesis of existing studies of the recreational in- 
terests and activities of human beings on all age levels. A 
major original investigation of the variety and multiplicity 
of recreational activities of the people, if it could be carried 
out, would give a clue to the recreational program in the 
schools. An analysis and organization of the general treat- 
ises on education for leisure would be helpful. Perhaps 
the most fruitful immediate results might come from a 
nation-wide tour of inspection of promising recreational 
programs of any sort wherever they may be found. Today, 
the study of leisure education is the greatest challenge to 
the educational foundations, to the major educational so- 
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cieties, to the bureaus of educational research, and to can- 
didates for advanced degrees in education. 

A specific and detailed recreational program is impossible 
within the limits of this paper. We shall have to confine 
ourselves to certain basic considerations and to general pro- 
posals in fields which are conspicuously in need of attention. 

Very early in the process of building a curriculum of 
leisure it will be necessary to delimit the function of the 
school. The most comprehensive educational plan for leis. 
ure would not include many of the normal recreational ac- 
tivities of life. Tentatively, the following leisure pursuits 
seem to be beyond the scope of the leisure program: 


1. Those adequately learned outside, as bridge, or those that involve 
no learning, as attending lodge meetings 

2. Those that are relatively antisocial or otherwise undesirable, as 
gambling 

3. Those that are more commonly associated with the academic sub- 
jects, as reading French novels 

4. Those that are relatively difficult to learn in school or in the 
community, as playing the organ 

5. Those that are relatively uncommon because of the complexity of 
the activity or the inaccessibility of equipment, as collecting rare books 
and first editions r 

6. Those for which the school has no learning techniques, such as 
“having dates” 


A PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


There are a number of guiding principles which should 
be borne in mind, generally, in planning a school program. 
These principles grow out of a consideration of certain 
common weaknesses in the existing program. 


1. The school should set aside a substantial part of the curriculum 
specifically for cultivating recreational habits. 

2. The school should emphasize the development of active recrea- 
tional activities as opposed to passive activities. 

3. The school should develop recreational habits to be practised in 
the home as opposed to the commercialized amusement place. 

4. The schools should stress all forms of recreation that take persons 
out into the country. 

5. In the field of physical education the school should develop skill 
in those activities in which they will very likely participate in life, 
such as swimming, walking, skating, camping, ‘etc. 

6. The leisure activities in the schools should be learned under 
pleasant circumstances. 
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7. More than ever, the new leisure demands that the school shall 
cultivate the enjoyment of creative activity to balance or supplement 
work. 

8. For the general student, the school studies which have recrea- 
tional possibilities should be treated usually from the point of view 
of the consumer, frequently, from the point of view of the amateur 
producer, but never from the professional point of view. 

9. The recreational program should be individualized. Each pupil’s 
recreational habits will depend upon his mental and physical nature, 
the facilities in his home and neighborhood, the voluntary youth organ- 
izations to which he belongs, and the out-of-school special training 
which he receives. 

10, The recreational program should be free from prizes, awards, or 
other forms of external motivation. Such practice does not conform 
to the individual satisfaction and creative joy that commonly actuate 
most of the normal leisure activities. 


PHYSICAL RECREATIONS 


We are now ready to consider the various aspects of 
leisure as they relate to the school. For some time, the 
program of physical education on all levels of education 
has been giving greater attention to physical exercise as it 
relates to the recreational activities of lay persons. The 
most common forms of physical activity have been slowest 
in gaining a place in the curriculum and, in many schools, 
they are still greatly neglected. It should be recognized 
at the outset that nearly all the sports and games are de- 
pendent upon grounds and equipment, the installation of 
which should be advocated constantly. In the absence of 
playing fields and equipment, the resourceful school officer 
will arrange for the use of private facilities during the 
school day when they are ordinarily idle. 

Sports. Of a half-dozen studies of the outside recrea- 
tional activities of youths and adults, the following sports 
commonly neglected in the school are the most popular: 
golf, walking (hiking), tennis, swimming, volley ball, play- 
ground ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, gar- 
dening, fishing, and handball. Here is a program of physi- 
cal exercise which would excel everything now offered 
from the point of view of social value. It would require 
flexibility of administration, more time, special arrange- 
ments for equipment and facilities, and a good deal of 
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initiative, but it would give the greatest assurance of effec- 
tive results. ) 

Water Sports. It is estimated that there are more than 
3,500 public and private swimming pools in the United 
States, and bathing beaches are found in 408 cities. The 
number of outdoor swimming pools increased rapidly in 
the last decade, there being a total of 985 in 1930. A 
study which included 410 cities showed that 23 per cent 
of the schools reported that they maintained swimming 
pools. There are no data showing the percentage of the 
millions of bathers who cannot swim. That swimming, 
water sports, and beach activities are universal is evident 
to any observer. If all persons could swim, if all persons 
were resourceful in all forms of water and beach activi- 
ties, there would be no challenge to the schools. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. In view of the important 
role that water sports play in leisure, their recognition is 
coming entirely too slowly. 

Outdoors. The automobile has increased the availabil- 
ity and popularity of outdoor recreation. In 1930, 186 
cities reported 381 outlying parks. More than half of the 
States have reserved lands for recreational use. The Na- 
tional Government maintains 22 parks and the National 
forests occupy a combined area of over 185,000,000 acres. 
Both the State and National Governments provide facili- 
ties for campers and tourists. The National Government 
has set aside 1,750 camp grounds with sanitary facilities. 
Although millions have used these advantages, we have by 
no means exhausted the possibilities of camping and out- 
door life for the great masses of urban dwellers. The 
schools should embark on a large-scale program of camp- 
ing, picnicing, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swim- 
ming and beach activities. 

At the present time, there is no systematic program of 
school journeys and learning experiences in connection with 
these parks. It is extremely important to balance the 
industrial life of urban inhabitants by activities which take 
them frequently into the country at all seasons of the year. 
The school needs first to provide the transportation; sec- 
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ond, to organize a systematic schedule of journeys at con- 
venient intervals; and third, to build up a broad program 
of outdoor recreation, including woodcraft, camping, and 
nature education. The establishment of camps for over- 
night lodging of groups of children and youths has made 
little headway in this country. Here European practice 
furnishes an excellent example. In Germany there are 
about 2,200 “youth hostels” or lodges maintained by an 
association of 130,000 members. In 1930 over 4,000,000 
young people were accommodated in these lodges. The 
British Youth Hostels Association maintains: about 80 
hostels for walkers and cyclists. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Arts. There is no satisfactory study of the art activi- 
ties of the people. Most of our conclusions, therefore, 
must be pieced together from fragmentary data and from 
certain obvious conditions. In general, the aesthetic life 
of the individual may be divided into two parts: first, 
that of the amateur producer of art; and, second, that of 
the user of art products. 

As a creator of art the lay person may work in the 
following fields: painting, the graphic arts, plastic art, 
photography, textiles, metal, wood, weaving, interior dec- 
oration, costume designing, and a variety of minor arts. 
These fields involve many hundreds of particular media 
of expression. They involve highly satisfying creative and 
constructive activities which enrich leisure and possess genu- 
ine utility. The few highly specialized courses for the 
gifted pupil should be supplemented by general courses for 
the many who may wish to dabble in any process or medium 
for the pleasure of it. Since the aim is frankly recreational 
it will not be necessary to set up rigorous technical stand- 
ards of excellence. 

As a consumer of art, the lay person buys clothing, tex- 
tiles, and jewelry to adorn his person; he buys pictures, 
floor coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and 
other art objects to decorate his home; he enjoys printing, 
photography, and illustrations in books, newspapers, and 
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periodicals; 
endless stream of commodities for their aesthetic value. 
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he arranges his garden; and he purchases an 


These are predominantly recreational pursuits although not 
exclusively so. On every hand he is surrounded by archi- 


tectural forms on which he is constantly making aesthetic 
observations. The machine has made simple objects of art 


available to the great masses and has created a vastly larger 
field of new appreciations. The school thus far has not 
made the most of its opportunities in this area of human 


experience. 


The departments of home economics and 


manual arts should give more attention to the evaluation 
of articles in daily use in the home. 

A museum may be found in every city of more than 
250,000 inhabitants. Some museums report an attendance 
of as high as 75 per cent of the total population of the 


community. 


Classes should make periodic visits to 


museums where they are accessible. Schools and classrooms 
should avail themselves of traveling exhibits and these 


Crafts. 


should be made the basis of study. 


Casual reference was made to handicrafts in 


the last section, but here we should give attention to the 
many opportunities for creative activity in the construction 
and repair of things found in and about the home. These 
activities may be a source of great satisfaction, particularly 
to the great mass of persons destined to engage in seden- 
tary occupations. The practical arts in the past have been 
dominated by the point of view of industry. The advent 
of the new leisure will emphasize more than ever the 
importance of practical skills for home use. The practical- 
arts shops will have to be redesigned to include a variety 
of facilities for the performance of the common construc- 
tive and repair tasks of the layman. The impending leisure 
is as much a challenge to the teachers of practical arts 
as it is to any other departments of the school. The few 
important groups of skills which have recreational possi- 
bilities are woodwork, painting and refinishing, simple 
plumbing, gardening, picture framing, simple plastering, 
brick and cement work, upholstering, electrical work, re- 
pair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
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china, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench 
metal work, and sheet-metal work. Over half a dozen 
surveys of the actual tasks performed by youths and adults 
in the home show that handicrafts are universal. These are 
leisure activities and can be enriched and made more effec- 
tive by enlarging and reorganizing the industrial-arts pro- 
gram in the elementary and secondary school. 

The home-economics curriculum will have to be revised 
to make a place for enjoyable home activities. From sev- 
eral studies of the actual occupations of women and girls 
in the home and from a few courses of study, we have 
selected the following list of activities that have recrea- 
tional possibilities: designing and making garments; re- 
modeling garments; designing and making scarfs, runners, 
draperies, and other furnishings; interior decoration; dye- 
ing, stenciling, blocking, batiking, and related processes; 
designing and making costumes, decorating utensils; weav- 
ing mats and rugs; canning and baking. The physical set- 
ting for the leisure household arts will not follow the old 


formal patterns. It will very likely be a general laboratory 
or workshop equipped for a variety of homecrafts and in 
which many different projects will be pursued at the same 
time. It will have an amateur atmosphere and will be pre- 
dominantly recreational. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Music. The school’s music program is making headway 
and requires no special consideration. However, it is neces- 
sary at this time to emphasize radio music and group music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The radio has raised music 
appreciation to a position of primary importance as a 
leisure activity. There are probably fifteen million receiv- 
ing sets in the homes of our country. Every person is now 
a potential listener to music. In order to understand and 
enjoy the many musical programs broadcast daily, every 
pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of musical 
compositions and some knowledge of the vocabulary of 
musical literature. The cultivation of musical taste was 
never so important as it has become since the advent of 
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radio. The present standard of radio, as judged by casual 
listening and by careful records, is undeniably low. If, 
as Mr. Duffus has suggested in The Arts in American Life, 
radio is the thermometer of musical tastes, then the patient 
is not altogether well. Analyses of actual programs show 
that from two to five times as much time is devoted to 
popular music as is devoted to classical music. 

In the schools and colleges interest in group music has 
increased in the last decade. The United States Office of 
Education reported that in 1928 nearly 4,000 high schools, 
or about 27 per cent of the total reporting, had courses 
in instrumental music. Besides, group music is found in 
churches, settlements, clubs, camps, and industrial estab- 
lishments. In 1931, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs consisted of 4,762 clubs with a combined membership 
of 400,000 persons. Many lodges maintain successful 
bands, orchestras, and choruses that play a leading réle 
in the musical life of their communities. Thousands of 
service clubs have general singing at their meetings, al- 
though they are greatly lacking in subject matter and 
musical quality. The singing of commercialized popular 
songs is universal, although here, too, there is a real need 
for improvement. Any man who cannot see a social jus- 
tification for every form of musical education simply does 
not know what the school is about. 

Group music, vocal and instrumental, should be culti- 
vated as an integral part of community pageants, festivals, 
and celebrations. American folk life at the present time is 
bare, but it is in the process of development. The chorus 
and orchestra in school and out of school should be co- 
érdinated with the mass recreational life of a town or neigh- 
borhood. Ideally, a community should conduct four great 
festivals each year, one for each season: a spring festival, 
a summer water festival, a harvest festival, and a winter 
festival of light. The drama, the dance, and athletic sports 
should be joined in these presentations. These codperative 
recreational enterprises should take the place of the present 
widespread music competitions. 

Cinema. The cinema is undoubtedly the most common 
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form of recreation for children and adults. The annual 
output of feature films is about 500, with about 200 prints 
of each. The Committee on Educational Research of the 
Payne Fund estimates a national weekly attendance of 
77,000,000, of whom 36 per cent are children and adoles- 
cents. The films which they see pertain chiefly to romantic 
love, sex, and crime. In this department the school has 
the responsibility of maintaining a high literary, dramatic, 
and artistic standard in its own exhibitions. In the upper 
grades it is appropriate for the school to include motion- 
picture criticism and appreciation based upon current pro- 
ductions of the highest merit. 

Drama. In the theater the school has two outstanding 
functions in a new program for leisure: first, to improve 
dramatic taste, and second, to advance the little-theater 
movement. Kenneth Macgowan found that the percentage 
of successes of plays was 23 per cent as compared with 
63 per cent for musical comedies and 50 per cent. for 
revues. It is our own estimate that not more than 5 per 
cent of all the patrons of the theater attend the so-called 
legitimate plays. The school should cultivate an interest 
in those dramatic presentations which represent the highest 
standards of art according to competent opinion. 

The greatest promise for artistic growth in the theater 
today is to be found in the little-theater movement consist- 
ing of hundreds of organizations of amateur and semi- 
professional players. Kenneth Macgowan, who made a 
tour of the United States, reports that there were in 1929 
approximately 200 amateur theaters which produce at least 
four plays a year and about 1,000 more organizations which 
produce at least two plays a year. About a third of the 
high schools, about 7,000 in number, have courses in play 
production, including scene design, costume design, acting, 
and playwriting. The members of the amateur theatrical 
groups have been recruited from our secondary schools and 
our colleges and should continue to be encouraged by all 
educational institutions. It is not uncommon, today, to 
see highly artistic dramatic performances in the high schools 
and colleges of many communities representing original 
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efforts in all the departments of the theater. The drama 
offers an exceptional opportunity to codrdinate literature, 
music, scenes, art, costume design, and lighting. 

The Dance. In 1931 it was estimated that there were 
500,000 students of the dance and 5,000 teachers. More 
than a million were studying ballroom dancing. Whereas 
formerly ballroom dancing was most popular, there is evi- 
dence of a tendency toward interpretive dancing, creative 
dancing, folk dancing, and tap dancing. Whereas in 1920 
there were no American periodicals devoted to the dance, 
there is now a reported combined circulation of 31,000. 
For the mass of youths, it is our opinion that the jazz era 
has individualized dancing. The popular dance should be 
socialized, that is, variations of the dance should be intro- 
duced to bring about a freer association of all persons at- 
tending a dancing entertainment. A revival of the folk 
dance may accomplish this purpose, but a more effective 
procedure would be to introduce group variations of the 
two-step and waltz. In the field of the dance the school 
has not yet made the most of its opportunities. The new 
emphasis upon leisure gives it an excellent basis for re- 
newed zeal in a highly worthy recreational field. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Recreational Reading. A program of recreational read- 
ing requires that every school shall maintain a library 
directed by a trained librarian preferably in codperation 
with public libraries. In 1929 there were a little less than 
2,000 school libraries in the whole of the United States. 
In any case, the language activities should emphasize ex- 
tensive recreational reading to a very large degree. 

The daily press and periodical literature make up a con- 
siderable part of the reading material of adolescents and 
adults. The daily press has a circulation close to 40,000,- 
000 and the circulation of certain selected magazines is 
equally large. Much of the recreational reading program 
should be devoted to selections from the literary journals, 
news magazines, and the journals of public opinion. 
Discussion Groups. Hundreds of discussion groups have 
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sprung up spontaneously among business men, workingmen, 
and professional men. Besides, study groups and reading 
circles among women have existed for a long time. The 
service clubs like the Rotary Club have given rise to many 
luncheon-discussion groups. Forums for the free discussion 
of public questions have flourished for some time in a num- 
ber of cities. The techniques of conducting public discus- 
sions have been developed and described in a number of 
publications. It is highly probable that group discussion 
will become more general. It promises to become a fruitful 
leisure activity, at least among literate and civic-minded 
persons. The school can cultivate an interest in public 
affairs and a mastery of the technique of group discussion. 

Informal Group Entertainment. Informal small-group 
entertainment is one of the most common and one of the 
most satisfying forms of recreation. The degree to which 
the school shall interest itself in this phase of leisure is 
not certain. In certain backward schools and communities, 
small informal parties, in which learning does not obtrude, 
would be a desirable as well as a humanizing activity. 
Whether it is curricular or extracurricular is beside the 
point. What really counts is an atmosphere of relaxation 
and spontaneous enjoyment. Small social gatherings are 
particularly appropriate in schools that are equipped with 
home-economics suites. The social conventions and the 
various group games are most naturally and most effec- 
tively learned in this setting. These, however, may also 
be learned in special recreation periods set aside for this 


purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To recapitulate, our curriculum recommendations for 
the new leisure follow: 


The school should assign an increased amount of time to those 
existing subjects which are predominantly recreational in their function. 

Upon completing his formal schooling, the pupil should have devel- 
oped at least one intellectual hobby, one aesthetic hobby, one physical 
hobby, and one handicraft. 

As far as possible, the new playing fields and equipment for recrea- 
tional purposes should be contiguous with the public-school buildings. 
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The most common physical recreations of youths and adults which 
are now neglected in the schools are golf, walking, tennis, swimming, 
volley ball, playground. ball, dancing, skating, outings and camping, 
gardening, fishing, and handball. 

In view of the important rdle that water sports play in leisure, they 
should be given a greater emphasis in the physical-education program. 

The schools should embark on a large-scale program of camping, 
picnicing, hiking, mountain climbing, boating, swimming, and beach 
activities. 

The school should provide opportunities for amateur creative work 
in the following fields: painting, graphic art, plastic art, photography, 
textiles, metal, woodworking, weaving, interior decoration, costume 
designing, and a variety of minor arts. 

The program of art appreciation should anticipate the following 
activities of the lay person as a consumer: the purchase of clothing, 
textiles, and jewelry to adorn his person; the purchase of pictures, floor 
coverings, furniture, hangings, lamps, tableware, and other art objects 
to decorate his home; and the enjoyment of printing, photography, 
and illustrations. 

The program of leisure education should concern itself with the fol- 
lowing important skills which have recreational possibilities: wood- 
work, painting and refinishing, simple plumbing, gardening, picture 
framing, simple plastering, brick and cement work, upholstering, elec- 
trical work, repair of household appliances, decoration, repair of leather, 
china, and rubber articles, repair of automobiles, bench metal work, and 
sheet-metal work. 

In order to understand and enjoy the many musical programs broad- 
cast daily, every pupil ought to have some knowledge of the form of 
musical compositions and of the vocabulary of musical literature. 

With respect to the theater, the school has two outstanding functions: 
to improve dramatic taste and to advance the little-theater movement. 

The school should put increasing emphasis upon interpretive danc- 
ing, creative dancing, folk dancing, and socialized dancing in the pro- 
gram of leisure education. 

It is possible for the school to promote the present interest in group 
discussion by cultivating an interest in public affairs and including prac- 
tice in the technique of group discussion. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SLUMS AND HOUSING POLICY 


A comprehensive analytical study of the problem of slums 
and housing policy has just been started for the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund by Professor James Ford, of the department 
of sociology of Harvard University. This research will 
cover the causes of slums, their prevention, and will deal 
with problems of land acquisition, slum demolition, and re- 
building of slum areas. This is undertaken with particular 
reference to the conditions and needs of New York City. 
George N. Thompson, recently assistant chief of the Divis- 
ion of Building and Housing of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, will serve as associate director. Mr. I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, will also codperate. 

Some incidental field investigations will be made of the 
needs, standards, and rent-paying capacity of families to 
be cared for in new housing in present slum areas. Special 
emphasis will be upon economic factors in replanning and 
rehousing. 

The office for the investigation is at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, in connection with the office of the Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 


EDUCATIONAL ENQUIRY STUDIES 


A statement as to the research projects now being car- 
ried on in the Division of Educational Enquiry of the 
. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
follows :* : 


1This statement has been provided through the courtesy of Howard J. Savage, secretary 
Fortec Earnesie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
ity. 
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Organization and administration—under the direction 
of the late Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president, and Howard J. 
Savage, secretary. 

Higher education and the economic situation, and related 
topics: material published in the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Foundation; in The State and Higher Edu- 
cation—Phases of the Relationship, in codperation with 
the United States Office of Education, prepared by Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, and John H. McNeely, research assistant, issued 
February 8, 1933; in a study of Economy in Higher Educa- 
tion prepared by Dr. David S. Hill, staff associate, Carnegie 
Foundation, and Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the United States 
Office of Education, issued April 20, 1933; and in a study 
of systems of control of tax-supported higher education 
in the United States now being pursued by Dr. Hill. 

The Foundation’s study of State Higher Education in 
California was published by the California Bureau of Publi- 
cations and Documents, Sacramento, in 1932. 


The curriculum and the learning process—under the di- 
rection of Dr. William S. Learned, staff member, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The relation of secondary and higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, in codperation with the Association of College 
Presidents in Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education; begun in 1927 and to continue 
until 1935 probably; progress reports issued from time 
to time. 


Local provision for higher education in Saskatchewan, by 
Dr. William S. Learned and Chancellor E. W. Wallace, 
of Victoria University, Toronto; results published in Bul- 
letin No. 27 of the Foundation, January 1933. 


Professional education—under the direction of Dr. Al- 
fred Z. Reed, staff member, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

Study of legal education: The current Annual Review 
of Legal Education, issued in the spring of 1933. 
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Comparative studies of professional education: prelim- 
inary report contained in the Twenty-seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Foundation. 


EFFECTS OF PLAY AREA 


_ A study recently completed has the following title: “Ef- 
fect of Play Areas of Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation 
Centers, on Rate of Male Delinquents, Aged 16 to 20 Years 
Inclusive.”* The source of the statistics for this study was 
the Crime Prevention Bureau, Department of Police. 

The Bureau of Recreation of Philadelphia consists of 
thirty-eight centers and twenty-one swimming pools not 
situated in any of the above centers. Twenty of the centers 
were not supervised during September, October, and 
November of 1932, but were supervised during June, July, 
and August of the same year. The other eighteen centers 
were supervised during the entire six-month period of the 
study. 

Play areas have not been taken into account separately, 
but are considered as a whole, due to irregular opening 
and closing. The play areas of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia Playgrounds Association, Smith Memorial 
Playgrounds, and the boys’ clubs and settlement houses 
were open only in the summer months of July and August. 

A summary of the most important findings of this study 
follows: 


1. A six per cent decrease in delinquency in the fall months as com- 
pared to the summer months 

2. Sixty-five per cent of the 4,960 cases studied were found to be 
living within 8 blocks of some bureau of recreation center 

3. That the 20 partially supervised centers showed that during 
the supervised months of June, July, and August 34 per cent of the 
delinquents lived within 8 blocks of the centers, and for the unsuper- 
vised months of September, October, and November, for the same 
centers, only 32 per cent. A comparison of the 18 centers that were 
supervised for the entire six months showed 33 per cent for the summer 
months, 30 per cent for the fall months. Supervision of the Bureau’s 
centers does not, therefore, have any effect upon the rate of delinquency 

4. That a ten per cent increase in delinquency of boys living over 
8 blocks from a recreation center in the fall months over the summer 
months may be attributed to the closing of the Board of Education’s 





1This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Mr. Herman Balen, who 
Made the study. 
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playgrounds, the play areas of the Philadelphia Playgrounds Associa- 
tion, and the twenty-one swimming pools of the Bureau of Recreation 
not situated in any of the Bureau’s playgrounds 
5. On the average there is a regular increase in the percentage of 
delinquency as the place of residence is further away from the play- 
ground up to a distance of four blocks and then there is a symmetrical 
decrease in the rate to 8 blocks away from the centers. This is not 
true for each individual center 
6. That the proportion of white boys arrested to Negroes is three 
to one. But according to the Negro population as compared with the 
white population, the probability 'of a Negro being arrested to that of 
a white boy is two to one 
7. That in the 16- to 21-year age group, 19-year-old boys were 
arrested most frequently 
8. That old sections of Philadelphia show the highest rates of 
delinquency 
9. That older boys are arrested frequently outside of their own 
home neighborhood, and that this may vary according to the stimulus 
provided 
10. That 60 per cent of the offenses included 
a) Corner lounging 
b) Disorderly conduct 
c) Assault and battery by auto 
d) Predatory delinquencies 
e) Malicious mischief 
11. That an average of 44 per cent of all the delinquents were dis- 
charged during the six-month period 
12. That 10.6 per cent of the delinquents had no home in the city 
or claimed residences outside of the city 























TEACHERS AND PARENTS STUDY CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIORS 


RutH H. MacCLenaTHAN 
Principal, Brooklyn Elementary School, San Diego 


The Brooklyn School of San Diego, as other elementary 
schools in middle-class neighborhoods, has always had its 
quota of maladjusted children. Types range from the hot- 
headed, the rude, the bumptious, who are usually in trouble 
on the grounds and often in the classroom, to the sensitive 
and the shy. In every kindergarten and first-grade room 
there are always a few children who have been the center 
of an adoring circle of adults at home and have come to 
school with no fixed habits of obedience or attention. If 
the school is able to establish codperative relationships with 
the home, and especially if a visiting teacher, a psychiatric 
case worker, can give considerable time and energy to the 
handling of individual cases, most of the usual maladjust- 
ments can be either eliminated or greatly improved. But 
prosperity vanishes, budgets shrink, classes are enlarged, 
burdens grow larger, and case loads becomé too heavy for 
successful outcomes. 

In this dilemma it occurred to the writer that a solu- 
tion of the difficulty might lie in her own administration. 
Might it not be possible that too much energy was con- 
tinually given to dealing with individual cases and too 
little to the backgrounds that produced many similar diffi- 
culties? Might not a group of sympathetic, understanding 
parents give us insights into the child’s life away from the 
school? If properly oriented, might they not send better 
adjusted children to school? Also, might they not act as 
leaders in the parent-education movement and give the 
school a group of valuable friends prepared to interpret 
modern children and modern education to the community 
at large? 

Early in the fall semester of 1930, the Brooklyn School 
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saw the organization of a mothers’ child-study class. The 
group met two hours weekly during a greater part of the 
year under the joint leadership of a mother and the writer. 
The personnel consisted largely of progressive community 
leaders, several of whom were university graduates, all 
selected for their ability to make an impersonal study of 
child behavior. From the start the group read widely, 
studied seriously, and discussed freely. 

We discovered Wickman’s excellent book, Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. It was decided to use 
this book as a guide and to study the attitudes of both 
teachers and parents to normal child behavior. Our pur- 
pose was to improve a local situation. It was definitely 
an experiment in self-education and in the interpretation 
of modern ideas on child behavior to the faculty and to 
representative members of the community. 

During the course of the experiment the mothers’ child- 
study class met regularly two hours each week. The teach- 
ers devoted their regular meetings almost exclusively to 
this project. Each group proceeded at its own pace in 
its own way. It was clearly understood that no one of us 
was to impose opinions, but that the leader would encourage 
thought and try to elicit an expression on all points of 
view and, at the conclusion of each discussion, would sum- 
marize the results and emphasize the high points of the 
study to date. 


STEPS IN THE TEACHER STUDY 


I. The first step in our study was of necessity a defini- 
tion of terms. What is behavior? What implications of 
social relationship are inherent in this simple word? Fol- 
lowing Wickman’s lead, we took Webster’s definition and 
then Wickman’s own as a basis for approach. At our 
first meeting mimeographed copies of the following defini- 
tions were given each teacher: 

“Behavior applies to our mode of behaving in the presence of othere 
or toward them.”—Webster. 


“Behavior, in the social sense in which it is employed, is a social; 
evaluated, socially regularized product; and behavior problems repre- 
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behavior.” —Wickman. 

“It is to be noted that the very existence of a behavior problem is 
designated by personal or social attitude.”—Wickman. 

These statements provided the basis for active and clari- 
fying discussion. We brought out the point that behavior 
involves people other than oneself—that if we could think 
and act in such a way that others were not affected it would 
not be behavior. 


II. Types of misbehavior or unusual behavior encoun- 
tered. The next step in our study was to discover the kinds 
of conduct considered misbehavior or unusual behavior by 
the Brooklyn teachers. Following is the sheet of direc- 
tions given each teacher: 


Brooklyn’s Study of Children’s Behavior 


This questionnaire is the second step in our study of the behavior 
of children. We want first of all to discover what kinds of child 
behavior are undesirable. 

Will you, therefore, list all the specific kinds of misbehavior or 
unusual behavior which you have encountered in your entire teaching 
experience. List only kinds of misbehavior, not causes. Make your 
answers as brief as possible, such as “truancy.” Do not use the name 
of any child. 

Please do not confer with any one before you have turned in your 
paper. We want each person’s opinion unbiased by consultation. Please 
make your list on this sheet, using both sides. 

Please hand this questionnaire to the secretary in a sealed envelope 
before 5 p. m. tomorrow. Please star all types of misbehavior that 
you have encountered this year at Brooklyn. 


A list of over one hundred misbehavior traits was assem- 
bled. Many of the items submitted were different ways of 
expressing the same idea. Some of the items could be 
grouped under a more general head. The writer realized 
that the list as it stood was unwieldy, so he organized and 
condensed it into a list of fifty traits, attempting at the 
same time to include the idea of every form of misbehavior 
listed by the teachers. 


III. Seriousness and frequency of behavior types. Hav- 
ing now a bird’s-eye view of misconduct according to the 
standards of the Brooklyn teachers, our next step was to 


sent conflicts between individual behavior and social requirements for 
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obtain the teachers’ evaluation of each type of behavior 
listed. For this purpose a questionnaire (not reproduced 
here) was used. 

All of the types of undesirable or unusual behavior re- 
ported earlier were compiled into the alphabetical list which 
follows: 


Teachers’ List of Undesirable Modes of Behavior 


. Aggressiveness . Lack of self-confidence 
. Being silly . Lying 
. Babyish habits . Masturbation 
Bullying . Meddling 
. Carelessness in dress . Moral cowardice 
Cheating . Nervousness 
. Contrariness . Obscenity 
Cruelty . Physical cowardice 
. Desire for attention . Retaliation 

. Destructiveness . Self-consciousness 

. Enuresis . Selfishness 

. Fear . Shyness 

. Fighting . Smoking 

. Idleness . Stealing 

. Inattention . Stubbornness 

. Indifference . Sulking 

. Interest in other sex . Swearing 

. Irritability . Tardiness 

. Jealousy . Teasing 

. Lack of concentration . Temper outbursts 

. Lack of coéperation . Truancy 

. Lack of courtesy . Unresponsiveness 

. Lack of perseverance . Unsocialness 

. Lack of respect for author- . Wastefulness 

ity . Whispering 
. Lack of sense of responsi- 
bility 

These fifty modes of behavior were marked by the teach- 
ers to show the relative frequency of occurrence among 
their pupils and also to what degree the child’s social ad- 
justment was seriously affected. 
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IV. The composite of various behavior patterns (omitted 
in this article). 


V. Study of each pupil’s tote! behavior. Having now 
gained a wider understanding of the meaning of behavior, 
our next step was to obtain, if possible, a picture of each 
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pupil’s general social, adjustment. Accordingly, each 
teacher was given a typed list of all the pupils in her room 
and asked to class each child’s total behavior under the 
following heads: (1) extremely well-adjusted behavior; 
(2) having only minor difficulties; (3) behavior difficul- 
ties of some importance; (4) extremely serious behavior 
problems. The point was made that we were not rating 
faults but a child’s total adjustment to society. Children 
falling into the last two classes were then grouped for 
further study. 


VI. Characteristics of the badly adjusted group. In the 
school of six hundred and twenty-five children, one hundred 
and twenty-three were selected by (3) and (4) of step V 
as having grave personality problems or problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. The following list indicates the kinds 
of difficulties prevalent in this group, with the frequency of 
mention by teachers. Only the fifteen of greater frequency 
are here listed. 

Trait Frequency of Mention 


Inattention 

Whispering 

Lack of sense of responsibility 
Lack of perseverance 

Lack of concentration 

Idleness 


Lack of courtesy 

Lack of respect for authority 
Being silly 

Indifference 

Nervousness 

Aggressiveness 
Unresponsiveness 


The teachers noted that the first six items on the list 
were all behavior habits for which the school might well be 
held responsible. The question arose: May it not be that 
despite our growth towards socialization in our elementary 
schools, we are still failing to make our programs sufficiently 
varied, flexible, and adapted to the needs of many varieties 
of temperaments and mentalities? 
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VII. The child-study group contributes. Following, in 
general, the same steps as those described for the teachers, 
the group of mothers in the child-study class finally put the 
results of their thinking into tabular form. They viewed 
some of it with surprise and began to compare their findings 
with the teachers’ and to speculate as to the possible causes 
of difference. As we studied these differences we began 
to wonder how misbehavior would be judged by the mother 
whose thinking had not been colored by reading and by 
group study in the field of child psychology. It was decided 
that we would get the opinions of a small group of mothers 
who possessed but a casual knowledge of the subject as 
far as we knew. As the school year was drawing to a close, 
it was too late to go through the whole process. Accord- 
ingly. seven alert, progressive mothers, not members of the 
study class, were asked to rate the misbehavior traits com- 
piled by the child-study class. This was readily arranged 
and their opinions were compiled into a table designated 
as “Parents.”” This method had certain disadvantages as 
the study-class list contained items which otherwise prob- 
ably would not have appeared on the “Parents” list—such 
items, for example, as introversion, superiority complex, 
inferiority complex. 

VIII. Comparison of the three groups (Tables I, II, 
III). We now had three separate studies—a listing of 
misbehavior; a rating of the same for seriousness and fre- 
quency by both the child-study class and the teachers; and 
a rating of the child-study-class list by other mothers. Both 
the teachers and the child-study class desired a joint meet- 
ing at which they could question each other, compare results, 
express opinions, and attempt to interpret the graphs in 
terms of present trends of improvement in home and school 
codperation for the welfare of the child. As the spirit 
of each group was friendly and impersonal, the writer felt 
that we could attempt such a meeting with perfect success 
and we did. The teachers invited the child-study class to 
their regular Monday meeting, where mothers and teachers 
indulged in free discussion of their different reactions to 
various behavior traits. 
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A compilation of the fifty types of undesirable behavior 
shows that the teachers listed the ten in Table I as the 
most serious. The attitudes of the child-study group and 
of other parents are shown in the adjoining columns. 


TABLE I 


Child-Study- Unselected 
Mode of Behavior Trachers’ Rank Group Rank Parents’ Rank 


Stealing 1 1 
Temper outbursts 18 4 
Masturbation 7 21 
Nervousness 40 25 
Lack of respect for authority 25 8 
0 0 
11 2 
15 31 
0 0 
Lack of responsibility 10 2 23 


OO IH nA & WD 


This table was of paramount value to teachers and par- 
ents. All were interested to note that it shows the usual 
middle-class respect for property rights. Of all the varied 
modes of misbehavior, there was close agreement on the 
heinousness of stealing. Lying stands second in, uniformity 
of attitude, being rated seventh in seriousness by teachers, 
eleventh by the study group, and second by unselected 
parents. The table also shows that teachers tend to call 
types of conduct by harsher names than parents use. Al- 
though cruelty and obscenity appear among the first ten of 
the teachers’ listings, they do not appear at all on either 
group of parental listings. 

The attitude towards nervousness showed the greatest 
variation and called for lengthy comment. These questions 
arose: Is it possible that our school routine is too severe 
for some children, possibly due to the pressure for scholas- 
tic accomplishment and the keen competition of the modern 
classroom? Is this nervousness noted by the teachers due 
to the tension resulting from large numbers in classrooms. 
The fact that nervousness was rated fortieth on a list of 
fifty items by the selected mothers in the child-study group 
would tend to show that their children did not exhibit 
marked nervousness at home. This comparison of the 
relative demands of the home and school brought us to the 
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heart of our problems, since parents and teachers caught 
glimpses of the differences in behavior patterns evoked by 
different social settings. 

The ten most serious modes of misbehavior listed by 
the child-study group and comparisons with the ratings 
of teachers and unselected parents are shown in Table II. 


Taste II 








Child-Study- Teachers’ Unselected 

Mode of Behavior Group Rank Rank Parents’ Rank 
EE ee 1 1 1 
Lack of responsibility......... 2 10 23 
EES Seer 3 38 3 
Lack of codperation........ 4 18 15 
Poor sportsmanship ........ 5 11 9 
NS ee. ee a's ews ee 6 36 24 
Masturbation ............. 7 3 21 
Lack of consideration....... 8 22 36 
Lack of courtesy........... 9 33 16 
Lack of self-confidence...... 10 21 38 


Here we have, as teachers and parents readily observed, 
a fairly complete picture of the kinds of behavior that 
handicap or disqualify a person seeking membership in the 
usual upper middle-class social groups. Unconsciously these 
mothers of the child-study group, many of them college 
graduates, all leaders in various civic and social groups, 
reflected in this study the very attitudes that form the core 
of their own everyday lives. That, of course, was the 
original purpose; namely, to have parents interpret to 
teachers and teachers interpret to parents habitual attitudes 
towards behavior problems. The unselected group of par- 
ents, being less concerned with some of the preoccupations 
of the other group of parents, shows rather wide disagree- 
ment in its evaluations. The closest agreement comes in 
the attitude towards sportsmanship, probably a typically 
American social attitude. 

In similar fashion the ten most serious modes of mis- 
behavior were listed by the unselected parents and were 
compared with the ratings of the teachers and the child- 
study group in Table III. 
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Taare III 





Unselected Teachers’ Child-Study- 

Mode of Behavior Parents’ Rank Rank Group Rank 
ED i tcdeaabdie news ace’ 1 1 1 
NE Wert sss eiv Koken teens 2 7 11 
EE ee eee 3 38 3 
Temper outbursts ......... + 2 18 
SOFTEE TET ETT 5 0 28 
ED ads iu nea cen aeede 6 28 13 
el EES re re re 7 13 27 
Lack of respect for authority 8 5 25 
Poor sportsmanship ........ 9 11 5 
Aggressiveness ..........+. 10 35 32 


In this listing there was obvious emphasis on the behavior 
patterns required for sucessful family and home relation- 
ships. It is interesting to notice that the ratings of un- 
selected parents show wide variations from those made by 
teachers and parents whose daily affairs tend to separate 
them from routine home relationships and to lay stress 
on wider group contacts. 

The cardinal tendency brought out by the study of the 
three tables certainly is that each group tends to rank as 
most serious those behavior patterns interfering most with 
the smooth functioning of that group’s affairs. The opin- 
ion developed in the groups was that it is not surprising 
that children have difficulty in adjusting themselves to the 
varying situations of their home, community, and school 
environments. The recognition of this conflict in teacher 
and parent demands was the high point reached in this 
experiment in interpretation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contemporary Religious Thinking: Seventeen Sermons on 
the Church’s Responsibilities in the Period Just Ahead, 
edited by RoBpertT W. SEARLE and FREDERICK A. 
Bowers. New York: Falcon Press, 1933, 212 pages. 


A collection of seventeen sermons compiled as one answer to the 
question: In the midst of the great national, economical, racial prob- 
lems will the Church meet the challenge? The reader will find that 
these eminent religious leaders in the regular church sermons are grap- 
pling with life and yet speak with courage. ‘ 


Religion Today, A Challenging Enigma, compiled by Ar- 
THUR SwirT. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933, 300 pages. 

_ This book is a compilation of a series of lectures on religion pre- 
sented in 1932 at the New School for Social Research in New York 
City. The purpose of the lectures was to bring forth basic facts and 
opinions concerning religion in order that the students might face for 
themselves the various points of view of the problems and draw their 
own conclusions. Religion is faced not in traditional ways and by 
religious leaders only, but from the points of view of historian, psycho- 
analyst, philosopher, sociologist, and _religionist. 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong, by RicHarp C. Casor. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 963 


pages. 

Dr. Cabot’s new book on ethics is based upon a framework of right 
and wrong constructed out of materials gathered directly from life and 
not from books. His main theses are: Ethics rests on the study of 
consistency, growth, and self-deceit; facts are either faced and so 
produce growth or evaded and lead to self-deceit; stability and change 
are twin principles of growth but are valueless without application or 
implication. 


Modern Woman and Sex, by RACHELLE S. YARRAS. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1933, 218 pages. 


This is a refreshingly sane, well-balanced, and modern presentation 
of the sex hunger and its place in life. The author’s point of view 
is that marriage as an institution is fundamentally sound but that the 
lack of educational preparation for it, and the fact that we have long 
demanded of it things impossible for any institution to yield, together 
with the lack of appreciation of the complexities of this relationship 
in our modern world, are factors that are responsible for the many 
things wrong with this relationship. 
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Adjustment and Mastery, by R. S. Woopwortu. Balti- 
more, Maryland: The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1932, vt+137 pages. 


Professor Woodworth divides human problems in two classes—those 
of mastery and those of adjustment. Mastery involves the active side 
of life and is determined by such qualities as strength, determination, 
skill, and tact. By mastery man utilizes the power he has acquired to 
accomplish his purposes. On the other hand, adjustment belongs to 
the sensory or receptive side of the individual and is required in all 
external contacts and often in many internal situations. This classic 
is a splendid antidote for those who know absolutely everything about 
human nature. 


Book Reviews 


Psychology of Childhood, by Naomi Norswortuy and 
Mary T. WuitTitey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, revised edition, xviit+515 pages. 


This volume is a revision of Psychology of Childhood which was 
published a few years ago. The revision was carried out by Miss 
Whitley. This volume is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
texts we have at the present time covering its field. Although the com- 
petition with other texts in the field is greater than a few years ago, 
the volume will unquestionably be well received by psychologists, edu- 
cators, and parents. 


The Activity Movement, by CtyDE Hissonc. Educational 
Psychology Monographs. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Warwick and York, Inc., 1932, 122 pages. 


Mr. Hissong’s monograph presents no new point of view regarding 
the activity movement, but is rather a gathering together and con- 
densing of the basic principles and practices of the movement as it is 
now being carried on. He analyzes the various types of activity schools 
and quotes from the literature by the leaders of such schools as the 
Lincoln School, City and County School, Walden School, Fairhope 
School, and others. Each chapter contains a bibliography of some of 
the most important literature on the various points of view presented. 


Classroom Organization and Management, by FREDERICK 
S. BreEp. Measurement and Adjustment Series. 
Edited by Lewis M. Terman. New York: World 
Book Company, 1933, 472 pages. 


A very usable text and reference dealing with the extra-instructional 
activities of the teacher comes from the pen-of Professor Breed as a 
result of many years of experience in the development of an integrated 
course on classroom management. ‘The author has succeeded in dif- 
ferentiating the distinctly managerial responsibilities of the teacher from 
those directly involving general and specific problems of method. His 
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book demonstrates that the problems of classroom organization and 
management of the elementary and secondary schools are virtually the 
same and therefore can be jointly treated. 


Introduction to Sociology, by E. B. REUTER and C. W. 
Hart. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., 1933, 530 pages. 


The fundamental thesis of this text is that the concept of social inter- 
action provides the only principle for giving sympathetic unity to the 
social sciences and the contribution made which justifies another intro- 
ductory text in sociology in that the text attempts to explain and does 
not merely describe the social phenomena with which it deals. Several 
recent texts have made a marked advance towards the development 
of an adequate body of material for an introductory course in sociology. 
This book is one of the best that so far has appeared for the teacher 
of the introductory course. 


Readings in Educational Sociology, Volume I, by E. GEORGE 
PayNE. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932, xvit+ 


376 pages. 

This volume does for the field of educational sociology what has 
been done in the field of general sociology by such writers as Gettys, 
Park and Burgess, and Wallis and Willey. This book is similar to 
source books in other fields in that it brings together selections from 
many writers. It differs from the usual source book, however, in three 
important respects: It includes only those selections which bear definitely 
upon the specific field of educational sociology; it is so edited and organ- 
ized as to have continuity; and it combines theory with factual studies. 


Introductory Sociology, by CHARLES Horton Coo ey, 
RoBerT CooLtEy ANGELL, and LOWELL JUILIARD 
Carr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, 
489 pages. 

The content and organization of this text is, in the main, excellent 
for beginners in sociology. After an analysis of the simplest funda- 
mentals of social life, the student is confronted, step by step, with the 
intricacies of modern social organization and the various groupings and 
social interactions involved. ‘The outstanding merit of the book is that 
it makes available to the beginner so much of the social theory of the 
late Professor Cooley. His main sociological concepts are presented 
in an orderly sequence, interpreted, amplified, and tied up with our 
modern life. The style of the book is clear and vigorous. 
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W orkbook in Sociology, by CLARENCE H. SCHETTLER and 
GeorcE E. Simpson. New York: American Book 
Company, 1931, 237 pages. 


The authors state that the Workbook is written primarily for use 
with seniors in high-school and junior-college students. Its excellent 
unit and topical organization and well-selected bibliography, questions, 
topics for floor talks by students (each followed by a specific bibliograph- 
ical reference), and suggested projects in connection with each topic 
should make it a helpful handbook in connection with any introductory 
course. Objective tests are included for each unit, based upon Ell- 
wood’s Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 


Book Reviews 





Negro Family in Chicago, by E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933, 219 


pages. 

A study of the adjustment of Negro family life to the urban environ- 

ment in Chicago. Excellent chapters on the Negro community, types 

of family adjustment, desertion and nonsupport, illegitimacy, and juvenile 

delinquency, as well as historical background. A volume in The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Sociological Series. The outstanding book on the 
subject. 


Planning for Residential Districts, by President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, 227 pages. 


Planning for Residential Districts comprises the reports of the com- 
mittees on city planning and zoning, on subdivision layout, on utilities 
for houses, and on landscape planning and planting. ‘The book is 
useful both as a summary of efforts and tendencies in the field of plan- 
ning and as a ready manual for people interested in planning. Of 
particular interest in this volume are the recommendations as to proper 
standards to be pursued. 


Housing and the Community—Home Repairs and Re- 
modeling, by President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. Washington, D. C., 1932, 
291 pages. 


This volume comprises the reports of the Committees on Housing 
and the Community and on Home Repair and Remodeling. It contains 
much interesting material of a sociological nature. Among the topics 
discussed are: the relation of health to housing, housing and delin- 
quency, the effect of housing conditions upon the efficiency of industrial 
workers, housing and safety, housing and citizenship, recreation, and 
education. ‘The conclusion reached is that good housing is a vital 
necessity. 
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Housing Objectives and Programs, by President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Washington, D. C., 1932, 345 pages. 


This, the concluding volume of the reports of the President’s Con- 
ference, contains the reports of the correlating committees on techno- 
logical developments, on legislation and administration, on standards 
and objectives, on education and service, on organization programs, and 
on research. As a consequence, it is somewhat disorganized and dis- 
turbing to the reader. It is, nevertheless, an interesting collection of 
material and some parts of it should prove of considerable aid to stu- 
dents of housing. Of particular use are the report on standards and 
objectives, which serves to formulate advanced ideas as to desirable 
housing standards, and the report of the committee on technological 
developments which contains a great store of useful information. 


Body Mechanics: Education and Practice, by the Commit- 
tee on Medical Care for Children (White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection). New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 166 pages. 

Health educators and physicians in recent years have had a growing 
appreciation of bodily mechanisms in relation to health. Therefore, 
this research into the essentials of body posture and educational prac- 
tices relating to this essential aspect of physical education is particularly 
opportune at the present time. The monograph presents the most ade- 
quate summary of the researches in the field so far published and is an 
essential handbook for teachers of physical education. 


Principles and Practices in Health Education, from the 
Sixth Health Education Conference arranged by the 
American Child Health Association. New York: 
American Child Health Association, 1931, 468 pages. 


This book is a compilation of the addresses given at the Sixth Health 
Education Conference arranged by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, held in Sayville, Long Island, and in general deals with health 
education in the elementary and secondary schools. It will give the 
uninitiated a general familiarity with the principles and point of view 
in the field of health education. For the specialist it offers nothing new 
and he would probably save time by not reading it. 


Follow-up of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Committee on Health of the New 
York Principals Association. New York: 1933, 384 
pages. 

This publication includes the addresses and discussions of the New 


York Principles Association in the follow-up of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. It represents an attempt 
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to interpret the local problem of health in terms of the findings of 
the conference. It includes consideration of mental hygiene, health, 
counselors, teacher training, health education in the elementary schools, 
and other related topics. It therefore presents a summary of the point 
of view of those immediately concerned with the problem of health in 


the New York City schools. 





Book Reviews 


Social Problems and Social Processes, edited by Emory S. 
Bocarpus. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, 148 pages. 


A small volume of selected papers from the 1932 proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society. The title is descriptive and the rather 
well-chosen readings are divided into three parts dealing, respectively, 
with regional aspects of social processes, personal-1acial problems, and 
theories of social processes. ‘The leading article by the editor is an 
exceptionally fine analysis of social processes illustrated by the situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast. 


St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, edited by EDWARD 
A. Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933, 275 pages. 


Another volume in the valuable and useful McGraw-Hill Education 
Classics edited by Edward H. Reisner. The editor of this volume 
is dean of the graduate school of Marquette University. This work 
makes available in English the fundamental documents necessary for the 
study of Jesuit education. Part I deals with St. Ignatius. Part II 
contains the translation of Part IV of The Constitutions of the Society 
of Jesus, made by Mary Helen Mayer; the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, 
translated by O. R. Ball; and an analytical outline of the Spiritual 
Exercises. The Ratio and the Constitutions have not hitherto been 
available in English. Indispensable for its purpose. 
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